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The Kducational Kesources Information Center (KKIC) is a national 
information system operated by the National Institute of Kducation. 
ERK! serves the educational community by disseminating educational 
research results and other resource information that ran be used in devel- 
oping more effective educational programs. 

The KRIC Clearinghouse on Kducational Management, one of several 
clearinghouses in the system, was established at the University of Oregon 
in 1966. The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and journal articles for announcement in KRIC's^ index and 
abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Rvstfuncs in Kducation (RIE), 
available in many libraries and by subscription for $42.70 a year from 
the I'nited States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Most of the documents listed in RIE can be purchased through the 
KRIC Document Reproduction Service, operated by Computer Micro* 
film International Corporation. 

Journal articles are announced in Current Index to Journals in Edu- 
cation. ClJE is aUo available in many libraries ajid can be ordered for 
$50 a year from Macmillan Information, 866 Third Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. .\nnual and. semiannual cumulations can be 
ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and juurnal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major funetion information anaylsis and synthesis. The 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature review^ state-of*the- 
knowledge papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in 
its educational area. 
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FOREWORD 



With tlu' School l.aulcrshif) Diin'sl scries, the Natioiuil 
Assoi i;ili(Mi dl KirnuMitary ScIuhiI Priiu ipals adds another 
project to its coiitiiuniiK program ol puhlii ations designed to 
offer school leaders essentia! information on a wide ran^e of 
critical concerns in education. 

The Si IuhpI Lciulcrshif) Ihj^cst is a series of incMithly reports 
on top priority issues in education. At a time when decisions 
in education nuist he made on the hasis.of increasingly com- 
plex ii>lormation, the Dif^cst provides school administrators 
with concise, readable analyses of the most important trends 
in schools today, as well as points up the practical implica- 
tions of major research lindini^s. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertisiiof the KRIC 
Cleari:iy;house on Kducatihnal Management. titles in the 
series were planned and developed coopeptively by both 
or^ani^^ations. IMili/Hi^ the resources of the KRIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by N.XKSP. 

The author of this, report, David Coiirsen, is employed by 
the Cr^aringbouse as a research analyst and writer. 



Paul L. I louts 

Director oj Publications 
SAESP 



Stuart C. Smith 

Assistant Director and Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



.\scvcral years ago, two 350-pound gorillas were turned loose 
on a new set of swings in Central Park. When it was found that 
the animals did not destroy the equipment, the playground 
♦ was^onounced fit for NeW York City's children. 

Dattner, quoting from the New York Ihnes* 

This statement iniistratc-s the traditional way <>i jiydKiiiK 
quality of playground equipment. It also stnHiKlv stiKgcsts 
a eeriain view of what play is. Play, for ehiidrcn as lor 
Korillas, is a way to 'Mel off steam*' by releasing suqilus 
energy. It provides a socially acceptable outlet lor the child's 
hostile or aggressive impidses. ^ 

In this view, there is an obvious need for playgrounds, but 
not for careful equipment design. Since play is nattiral and 
even inevitable, the mere existence ol an area.lor it is suf fi- 
cient. Since children at play resenible gorillas Jlhe 47est eqtiip* 
ment is the most durable and life least expensive^ The real 
time, expertise, and money in liie school planning process 
should be devoted to the classroom, where all "learning'* 
takes place. 

Thinking about play and playgrounds in this way has a 
certain appeal to "common sense." The view is, to be sure, 
widely held, fo the extent that gorillas would teel at home on 
most existing playgrounds. But nearly all modern theorists 
and designers reject this approac h. 

The modern approach ^to play is to ccuisider it as a part, 
perhaps, the decisive part, ol the entire learning process. 
Hawkins' definition seems fairly representative: 

Play is expressive behavior spontaneous, rreatiye, fanciful. 
Play is a fun process, a gaming process. It is a means for 
hrlpinfT children handle social interactions: act out role mod- 
els; think and behave creatively; develop motor skills and 

♦Unless otherwise stated, references to Dattner are from Dcsigpt for 
Play. 
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coordination; discover the excitement of adventurKand chal- 
lenge. Play is unique to each child; he makes his owVdiicov- 
eries, at hb own pace, at his own choosing. Play is an emntial 
element in growing up as a healthy, productive and sociilk- 
aware person. % • \ • 

Thv basic idea that play is IcaniiuK, not merely an outlet tor 
apc-likc behavior, is alni(»st universally accepted among con- 
temporary experts. 

There arc a number of theories ab(»ui bow play contributes 
to learning. B(*th KIlis and Andrews analyze the function of 
play 111 terms of movement theory. This approach stresses the 
need for a child to master certain basic "core'* body ipove- 
ments, which are the compone^ils of more complex physical 
activities. .Movement theory is\ quite literally, a theory of 
••physical education/' 

KIlis defines play more broadly as information-gathering, 
kn<»wledge*seeking behavior. Play sh(>uld help the child to do 
two things: learn how to make novel or creative responses to 
situations and achieve certain specific learning goals. 

Miller emphasizes play's developmental function. Through 
play the child should develop motor and. mental skills, in 
addition, participating in cooperative play and following rules 
devel(»p the child's social skills. Finally, play can also help the 
child achieve emotional maturity. 

It is important to recogni/e, as Dattner points out, that 
plav is a voluntary activity. Play is also spontaneous; a child 
will play wherever the prospects seem most attractive. A 
playgnumd mu;:t compete with the other attractions of the 
world for the child's attention. 

What all |his su^'gests is that children learn from play and 
that what they learn can be controlled by careful design of 
playgrounds and equipment. A corollary is that, if the learn- 
ing is not succes fully planned, other, perhaps less desirable, 
types of learning will take place instead. It is clear that play is 
both physical aivl environmental education. In any play. ac- 
tivity, the child .earns about himself and the world in which 
he lives. 
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THEORIES OF EQUIPMENT DESIGN 



\hv term **pla\)4i(Hiiul cqiiipinciit*' aliiujsi inevitably brings 
tci mind hwIiiks, slides, and various types ol metal striu tures. 
Stieh equipment, (d eourse, n*tleets the tr.iditional ecmcept of 
play as a neeessary distraetion Inim the elassnuini learning 
environment. The resulting playgrounds are admirably suin> 
inari/ed by Dattner: 

The typteal . . . playfn'ound . . . eould not be a mure hostile 
envirunment for rhtldrcn\ play if it had hcr?i designed for the 
express pur))ose of preventing play. Characteristically, it is an ^ 
unbroken expanse of concrete or asphalt pavement, punctuated 
by the forlorn presence of metal swings, a slide, and some see- 
saws. Not (uily does this design lack any possibility for real 
play; the most interesting activities are prohibited anyway by 
signs saving: "NO** in huge letters, followed by a list of all the 
things children like to do. 

Siieb playKrotinds are ^'^((rilla-tested" to ensure thai thjey 
have the desired eharaeteristi(\ a durability tbat approiiehes 
indestructibility. It is doubtlul. thoujirh, that an environment 
designed with a eoneept ol the child as a gorilla is likely to 
foster creative, stimnlatiiiK* or even enjoyable play. Instead, 
the child will reeoKni/.c «i hostility to K^MUiine play andUn 
insensitivity t(» real human needs. 

Sutton Sniith. emph»yinK a systematic and sci^'ntific ap- 
pr(Mch t(» equipment ev«ibiati(Mi, analyzes the needs nl' chil- 
dren and the ways in which various pieces o{ equipment, 
provide lor those needs. .F(»r him, activities generally consid- 
ered as play have three tiuutions exphiration, testing, and 
creative play. Apparently, lor chilxben five through nine the 
need tor testing is partially met by traditional equipment, 
rhis jiulgment is worthy ol note because it is virtually the 
(»nly fav(»rable ccMiiment about traditional equipment to he 
loimd in the recent literature (mi the sid)ieu. Most writers 
share Hanson's view tbat traditi(»nal equipment is "a prolif- 
eration ol* iron bars cemented into a stark desert of asphalt.** 

ERJC 
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Because traditional labilities are so uiisatislai tory, one of 
the priiuipal ei>iu erns ol eontemporary experts is to lormu- 
|ate alternative design eriteria lot ecpiipment and playgrounds, 
rhe intelligent applieation ol ''moderir' play theory to design 
problems should pr4>duee more satislVtory e>|uipment. Un- 
fortunately, "nitKlern'* does not always mean •'intelliKeHt.'\ 

One of the iiujst distressinj} phenomena in modern play- 
Urounds is the«tWay in whirh "heautilur* equipment, artis- 
tieally ereated with all the virtuosity of the highly skilled 
desiKiH'r* ^^^^ unused. Certain types of modern equipment, 
more like piec es of sculpture than ihin^s lor children to play 
with, are designed purely from an adult perspective. No mat- 
ter how beautiful a piece of equipment may seem to adult 
eyes, if it does not provide satisfaction lor the children, its 
design is a failure. 

I hc potenti d seriousness of this problem is emphasized 
in a study l)> iJishop and others. Children were ask^d to 
compare two or mi>re equipment designs and indicate \ivhich 
they preferred. I he authors then compared these results with 
what adidt pro!essii>nals thought the ihildren would prefer.. 
Findings strongly show that ''achilt designers are insensitive^ 
to the play prel -rences ol children/' As a result, the study 
concludes: 

... the design 'raditioru and artistic talents of the design pro- 
feiision may niM be sufficient. Ihc objeitive of playground 
design is to provide attrac tive and satisfying play opportunities 
thai also enhame the rhiUI's "health, safety, and morals," 
contribute tonstriu tively to his growth ami development, and 
are eionomiial. Designers nnisl adtl lo iheir skills and tech- 
niques n an abiliu to measure the preference:, of ihildrert. 
and 2) an ability lo explain iho preferences in terms of design 
variables. 

A samplin«*d ecpiipmeni ihemy suiii^csts. as Derman points 
out, that much ol thi* hesi desii;n work thai is heinjidoneis 
intuitive. What this means, in terms (d Bishop's tun criteria, 
is that satislaclorv equipment is hcin^ dcsii»ned. hut the 
creators are not loimulatim; spciilii theories ahout why the 
ecpupmcnt is simosslul. theories that miyht l)c ol help to 
other, perhaps less talented, designers. 
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The work ol DattiuM, loi example, is brilliani, but his^ 
ihoori'tiral lramc\v»»rk is not very precise, Fi-niiJ^he premise 
that intelli^eiu e and leariiiii« consist of a ere^tivcnnteraetion 
between the individual and his environment, he eoneludes 
lhal there are two basic requirements lor ihe desiii44i ol play 
equipment, and thai these are the source lor ail the others: 

llie first is that the environment must provide the individual 
with an adequate range of experience. The second is that the 
environment must allow for some measure of control b.y the 
individual. (As the next chapter shows, these are precisely the 
conditions sought l>y children when they are left to their own 
devices.) t he British psychiatrist Ronald I.aing has called these 
I two interrelated factors ''expfrience" and ''control of experi- 
\ ence/' and states that they arc essential for any individual to 
\ live a healthy human lifc,» 

He (iuu lists wunr specilir requiiements lor the play environ- 
menjt, includinjL; providiii^^ lor yraduated challenj^e, choice in 
actidties, c\cit isc ol lantasV, expressive play, and separation 
trom adidts. 

Other work similarly su)^«csts what the cquipiiuMit should 
dn without indicating what sort ol equipment will do it, KIlis 
ifotes that equipment selccti(»n should be based on the as- 
siunptions that children play lor stimulation, need increas- 
in^ly < omplex activities, and learn about the enviroiuiient and 
roles in social groups thrtui^h play. In order to mt et these 
criteria, a piece ol equipment sboidd do the rollowinn* 

• maniptdate the child in the most ways by elicitinn a 
wide ran^e <d possible responses Iroin the child 

• allow the vhild to manipidate it the most, by havinj; 
the widest variety ol possible uses 

• preempt the behavior of the child ibe least 

• allow lor cooperation amoii)^ children 

• teach the rhildren the largest luunber ol desirable 
learnini; i>oals 

Lo/ar emphasizes the importance ol the visual interaction 
between the clenunts ol the playground, the perceiver, and 
jbe larger en\ iroinnent . This concern with the overall design 
ol a playtiromul is shared by several other writers, though 
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they do not express it in terms of visual continuity, Sharkey 
and others, for example, suggest that a playground should be 
organic and C(»herent, with a design minctful of the relation- 
ships among the various activities in each area. 

In addition, Sharkey /and his colleagues consider the pres- 
ence of equipment that arcnises the interest of the child as 
the best way for a playgit>und to compete with other attrac- 
tions yfor a child's attention. They also urge that equipment . 
should be manipulatable, arguing that children inevitably 
attempt to rnanipulate material and that manipulation of 
completely rigid equipment is a natural impulse that i&^ener- 
ally termed V vandalism.** 

It is important also to consider how^iny specific piece of 
'equipment will aid the chiUPs development. Additionally, a 
playground should be a place to experience with all tlie 
senses, so it is important that it include natural areas with 
trc'es and other lorms of plant li|e. Lueck is not unique in 
raisin)( these points. 

Miller*s 9tudy includes guidelines for the design of adapta- 
ble, versatile, and flexible equipment. Such equipment should 
be:- 

• simple, natural, inexpensive 

• unlimiting and interprctable 

• movable and adaptable 

^ designed to encourage; large and small muscle action 

• designed to contribute to per/^eptual-motor develop- 
ment 

• attractive^ 

Friedbcrg (icfincs a playgroun^ as the grouping of abstract 
activities normally experienced in nature, such as sliding, 
swinging, and balancing. A playgroiuid shoidcl be complex 
without bring chaotic, should be designed to be of continuing 
interest to the child, and should provide opportunities for 
discovery and choice. , • 

it \s clc^ir jrhat many Aif these requirefnents overlap. In 
addition, t^fifiV of the arguments attributed (o (me writer are 
by no mcaits imiquc to that person. It is also clear that none 
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of these analyses provides any speciHc Di4ieation of how to 
go about rulfilling the design criteria established. 

These writers all seem to agree that a gooc^ playground is 
one that stimulates the child bv offering a variety of interest- 
ing, challenging, and rewarding activities. Learning takes place 
on a playground; the nature of that learning is closely related 
to the cafe with which the area is designed. A successful pUy 
area can teach a child many things if it offers a wide range of 
ways the child may creatively interact with it. 

It is crucial to Remember that learning takes place on any , 
playground and that this learning may not always be positive 
or desirable. As Da' cner observes, children learn a great deal 
on gorilla playgrounds: 

They learn, firit, that thf y not matter as individuals but 
only ai a group whose nccdi for play facilities muit be met 
even though in the moit minimal way. *rhey\learn that ^^^Y^y^ 
can have r>o conitructWe effect on their fixed and immobile**^^^^ 
environment; they can change it only in a destructive wav, 
finding satisfaction by^ outwitting the adult world so evidently 
hostile to them. They learn that the mart^ade world is dulli 
ugly» and dangerous, and empty of sensuous satisfactions; that 
civilization delights in reducing the varied potentials and unique 
qualities of .individuals to a pattern of uniformity: that pleas- 
ure c;an be obtained only at the expensr of another individual- 
i solitary pleasure, incapable of being shared with others.' 
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PLANNING THE PLAYGROUND 



\ . 

The success of a pl.ivKi'^Hincl olteiv depends on the care 
and skill with which it is planned. Proper planning, should be 
concerned with .all aspects ol the play environment- the 
layout of the playground as well an the suitability of the 
equipment. 

Concern for the Needs of Children, 
Parents, and Community 

Ideally, the primary concern of the planner shoU|d be the 
needs oti^thc children who will use the area, but it is often 
necessary to be concerned with the wishes of other groups 
as well. 

Dattncr evaluates the groups that influence playground 
design and the interest each group has in the success of the 
completed play area. He concludes that the group with the 
most control over design -administrators-is also the group 
least involved in actual playground use, Moreover, children, 
who have the most direct stake in the completed playground, 
have least control over its design and construction. 

Administrators have three primary concerns in playground 
design: cost, maintenance, and the educational function of 
the playground. It is easy to see that the third concern should 
lead to the ctmstructicm of child-oriented playgrounds, while 
the first two may foster gorilla playgrounds. 

Clearly, the needs of the children who actually use the 
playground ought to have a major influence on its design. 
I)attner*s list of a child's needs is worth repeating. The pri- 
mary criteria arc graduated challenge, which means that any 
i^iild will h.ive mastered some of the skills the playground de- 
mands but not others, and choice, which can mean, for exam- 
ple, that a slide will be designed so that the child is n()t forced 
to use it as soon as he has taken the first step up the ladder, 

A pliiyground shoidd also include areas where the child can 
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exercise taiitasy and places where there are possibilities for 
expressive play. A young ihilcl also needs some separation 
Trom adults. Ideally, this should mean that the parent is close 
enough U} aWuw the i hild to leel sei me, but not so close that 
the adult lan interfere with the normal ehallenjjes arid risks 
.ol a*al play. 

Parents are concerned primarily with the accessibility of 
the play area and the safety . of the equipment. In addition, 
parents of y«)ini^er children will need to be/abic to observe 
the area comfortably and with some separation from their 
children. ■ 

The; question «d saletN may be particidarly tYoublcsomc* 
and may seem t«j favor traditional equipment. Uowcvcr, even 
l{orilla equipment can be dauKcrous. For example, u met^l 
swin^ tliat strikes a bypasser in the head can be lethal. In 
inldijitm, since there is an element of risk in dll living, pcr- 
. fectly **sale" equipment is not necessarily desirable. If a child 
senses the challenge'* even danger, in using a piece of equip- 
ment, the child will be more carelul in his own actions. A 
bored child may not pay vlo^*^' attention to what he is doing: 
this is inisale. .\ child wh(» is stimulated by a specific activity 
will be fidly c(»nscious of all the variables in that activity: 
this can be equivalent t«» the element of risk that is a natural 
part (»f life. 

Planning shoidd also ctmsider the needs of the people who 
live near the playgroimd. I hey w ill surely be concerned with 
the anipimt «>f noise c oming from the area (especially early in 
the morning), the appearance of the area, and, perhaps, the 
ease cUul convenience of watching children at play. 

One way of making sure that these design needs are met 
and, more importantly, that the playground is accepted into 
the neigliborhocid is by making efforts to assure c<»mmimity 
involvement in the project. When this is done, the resources 
of the people in the area can be used effectively. In additicm, 
people whcj feel involved in something are vitally interested 
in its success and may even help discourage vandalism. 

Miller suggests the following planning guidelines for build- 
ing a playgroimd. in a way that involves the whole ccAnmunity: 
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I • identify the |)lay*lean\inK needs and interests i)f area 

! children / 

i • study and e\aluale other play areas similar to ihe one 
you hope to Iniild 

• survey existing community resources 

• involve the local power structure 

• select a site 

• draw up specitic plans 

• select priorities tor implejnenting the plans 

In addition, there should be some systematic method for' 
evaliKitinK the success of the project b>\mcasurinn the changes 
the nqw playgrchuid has produced. 

F inancial Considerations 

The i^sual method of calculating the cost of something is 
simply to ask how much money must be spent to build it. 

Dattner points out, construction cost is, in'itself, a rela- 
tivH^' meaningless concept, A piece of equipment that costs 
$500 and sits unused is very expensive. On the other hand, a 
}\ccc costing $2,000 and in constant use may be a bargain. 

ie best way to recogni/e this fact is to base estimates on 
cost per use rather than simply to calculate the sum of money 
needed to build the playground or the piece of equipment. 

Similarly, it might seem that gorilla-proof equipment is the 
easiest and cheapest to maintain. Equipment that challenges 
and stimulates children oftjcn is expensive to maintain, but 
equipment that frustrates and angers thrra may encourage 
vandalism, and this, too, can be expensive. What Dattner sug- 
gests is that administrators judge equipment within the broad 
context of its overall function. It then become«lear that a 
child-oripnted play area may not be as expensive aisit appears, 
while a gorilla playground may have many hidden costs. 

Financing a play area is, of course, an important considera- 
tit)n. Resources can often be used most efficiently when the 
school board and the local department of parks and recreation 
work together. An area can be built for both school and gen- 
eral use, reserved lot students during school hours and open 
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III the \n\\Ak M oihci limes. II ihis is doiu\ expenses can be/ 
shared and laeilities ean be used as lidly as possible. / 

There is nu re^d e(Misensiis abdiit whollier the most desinV 
hie ecpiipnient is **Mionieniade** or purihased. Ilohm aryiiVs 
that the advantaj^es ol e(|nipnient desij^iied lor a speeilVc area 
make a customi/ed play^Kunul superior. Maniiiaetiirers are 
(dten slow to develop equipment based on new ideas. In addi* 
tion, a eust(Mni/ed plavj^round ran •'relleet the nitcraction 
between the uni(]ue characteristies iA' users and loeutitm.** 

Several writers describe the process (d buildiuK a **homC- 
made" play^roimd cheaply and siiccesslully. Seker describes 
a "scaveii)^er playground" built by volunteers with discarded 
and donated material at a schotd in Vermilion^ Ohio, for 
S20(). laiet k rdaics a similar, equalK^^tuT^te experience. 

Ktkes empbasi/l's the disadvantaxe^d *'h^nemadc'' or cui* 
tomi/ed equipment. •MbMhemadc^^ ineompAently 
made. Prti^'ssionally customi/fcf |x^<(y iireas can be incredibly 
expensive. Friedl^er^ desi^ned anfl built one small play area 
lor $40().()()(). With carelully scUh ted manuiacturcd equip- 
ment, research cosVs are spread over a numl||lT of purchasers. 
In this way, a well-ucsi^ned playground td purchyTscd equip- 
ment can incorporate creative design ideas, pfovitunn, as Ktkes 
says, *\i coordinated environment with niven types of equip-. 

ment conli^uratecl in a wav that accomplishes its purpose." 
t / ' 

Some Equipnnent Suggestions 

Beeause the term •'equipment" so (dten means gorilla 
rqy^ij)meni, it is important to identify stmie types (d innova- 
tive equipment that are available. Jensen suggests the scope 
(d the chaiiKC in eqidpment that will be necessary if child- 
oriented play areas arc tt» be built. 

Ihc swings, slides, ifcirr-lottcrs and mcrry-go-rounds of yes- 
terday will have to give way to the more useful and creative 
t limbers.stcgcis, balance be. ims, vaulting devices, and the many 
improvised pieces that ingenious teachers are devising. 

- I he simplest equipment list is offered by Dattner in a 1973 
journal article, in which he sugKcsts that 90 percent of play 
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needs o Hi Id Ik* nut by a lai|i^c saird pit plaml next to a lar^t* 
water area. The tomment is dearly an illu^tirative oversim- 
plilieatjon, but it does suKKCst bow*" simply many equipment 
eriteria ran be met. / ^ 

tdhvr lists are generally n>ore eo^npVeUcnsive. Wuellner 
lists live basil equipment ratenories: 

• moving apparatus 

• realistic apparatus ^ 

• nonmovinK apparatus \ 

• • inactive play apparatus \ 

• iaeilities lor nonai tive pLt\' \ 

Miller elassities equipment aieordin^to ijs desired iiuietiim. 
It can be used tor dramatic play* climbini;, jumping;, swinging 
and l)alancinK, coordination testing, thi owing, rimninK, con- 
structing, drawing, painting and sculpturing, and ''otbcrr pur- 



I.edermann and Trachsel suggest that a comprehensKe play 
area might include the following sections: 

• outdoor work and construction area 

• open air theater 

• hard surface area 

• playing field 

• plaN grmmd for snudi children 

It is, of course, important to consider the physical charac- 
teristics of the children who will be using the equipment. 
Dattner analyzes the different developmental levels in the 
child's physical maturation, which seems to suggest that these 
might be u^^eful ways of categorizing play facilities. Leder- 
mann aud i racbsel suggest that different areas be planned for 
infants, children of all ages, and the entire community. Mit- 
telstaedt divides a hypothetical school playground into areas 
for preschool, kindergarten, primary, and intermediate chil- 
dren. 

Older children, capable of more complex activities, will 
require more different types of equipment than younger chil- 
dren. Mittelstaedt suggests that preschool children need a 
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sandbox for (iiKKiiiK i»"^d c limbing area. Kindergarten chil- 
dren need these facilities and, in addition, a slide, a paved 
area, and a turf area. Primary children require similar facilities 
but with the possibility of more different types of activities. 
Intermediate children need still greater diversity, including 
^ parallel bars and chinning bars. 
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EXAMPLES OF INNOVATIVE PLAYGROUNDS 

'.1 

I 

Some of the most sij^nifieant advances in equipment design 
have been made in plavKi'oiind^^ funded by private foundations 
as pilot projects. Professio nal designers construct such play- 
grounds in the hope of providing models for the successful 
building of other, similar facilities. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing work of this kind has been done by Friedberg and by 
Dattner. 

Friedberj?. with large grants from a private foimdation, de- 
signed two very innovative playgrounds in urban school areas. 
His basic aim was to design equipment that would not require 
' exfensive maintenance, could be built anywhere, and could 
be used without extensive super\ ision. 

Me describes the New York City project as follows: 

The fchoolyard at P.S. 166 is of modcit proportions. In thii 
rather limited ipaee ( 100' x 175'), there has been incorporate) 
a kindergarten play area, an amphitheater, an underground 
comfort station, a variety of play facilities, including concrete 
modular units, spring pads, wood stepping blocks, outdoor 
blackboard, arch climbers, geodesic domes with swings attached 
and wood btidges. On the street, a small indentation providH 
a sitting area with benches and chess tables. 

In addition, the amphitheater can be used as a spray pool on 
appropriate days. The walls were painted in prittiary colors, 
and the kindergarten play area was scaled to the si/e of its 
users. 

Fricdberg*s other pilot playground was at the Buchanan 
School in Washington, D.C. That area contains **stepping col- 
umns, bridges, tree houses, modular concrete unit&< a cable 
spid(rweb, arch climbers with swings suspended i/om them, 
a mound with three slides and tunnels, and a cat^fi* slide from ) 
the summit of the moiuul to the sand area hi the valley.**^' 
Next to it is a depressed basketball comt that can also ]/c 
used for other activities. Since the vinxriAs depressed, there 
is no need for the traditional fenced enclosure. 
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Both these areas are small, but in each a wide variety of 
activities is possible and in each the child remains always con- 
scious of being a part of the larger environment. For example, 
young children can learn by watching older children or each 
other. In addition, the visual accessibility of every part of the 
playground largely eliminates the need for supervision. 

Friedberg's work in these two playgrounds was done under 
rather large grants. In addition, as Uerman points out, the 
dcsigtis are derived intuitively, so their use for other designers 
is limited. Instead of attempting to formulate general design 
theories, Friedberg is interested in a way to make good equip* 
ment widely available. 

What is needed is a untvcrial design that can meet the needs 
.of children and that has the flexibility for designers to use as 
^ a tool in achieving a total concept, a product that can be rea* 
sonably manufactured, shipped and assembled and modified 
as ideas and information about play j^hange. It should be a 
facility so flexible that it can be modifiec" when it becomes 
obsolete or when there are inherent design errors. 

In attempting to reali/e this goal, Friedberg has constructed 
four modular systems that can easily be erected and disman- 
tled. The four include a system of stacked wood timbers, a 
system of tubular steel bars, a system of concrete modular 
bases, and a series of pipe and cable units. 

Dattner^smost interesting playground is apparently the one 
he designed in New York's Central Park, The basic concept 
is of a group of small, varied, and related elements surround^ 
ing a large central space. The child is offered a widejJioice of 
activities, ranf^g from individual play to group activities, and 
from simple lo more complex types of pjay. ^^ 

Physical Play versus Creative Building 

In organizing his playground, Dattner established two zones» 
one primarily for physical activities, the other for such activi* 
ties as digging, building, painting, and playing with water. 
These two areas suggest the principal dichotomy in modern 
playground design theory. One area is designed for unsuper* 
vised play, with the emphasis on physical activities. In this 
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area, spctMic pieces <jI alrciuly rompleled equipment are cloini- 
luinl. rhe other section, oriented more toward manual activi- 
ties, is much dillerent. I here the main c<mcern is to make the 
child's en\ ininment as manipulabic as possible. 

Basically, the choice is l)et\veen physical play areas and 
creative buildinK areas. FriedberuN playgrounds, which clearly 
fit the former category, strongly emphasize physical play, 
The environment is manipulabic, but the principal interac- 
tion between the child and the environment is dependent 
on the ima^iuMtion of the child rather than on the charac- 
teristics of tlu|equipment itself. Such an area can be rela- 
tively maintenance free and, <d course, little super\'ision is 
necessary. -^^Z 

Kach area in Dattner's playground is primarily intended to 
serve one of the two purposes. The physical play area w^s 
designed f<»r heavy use and does not require constant mainte- 
nance or supervishm. Fhc manual activities section is open 
only at certain times and always under supervision. Because 
the physical play area is always open, it is possible to restrict 
the supervised play area to certain hours of operati<m. In the 
small areiis FriedberK used, this kind of flexibility was not 
p()ssihk\ Dattner has created a more comprehensive play 
eiHironment, but the restricted space FriedberKhad to employ 
and the need for a ccmiplelely unsupervised play area may be 
more representative of the circumstances <»f most playgrounds 
being designed, * .. 

Adventure Playgrounds 

Dattner calls his play area an *'^id\enture playground,'* 
though others would call it a playscape. The adventure play- 
ground seems to have originated with C, T. Sorenson in 
Denmark in 194:^. lie <*bser\ed that thildren seemed to enjoy 
playing on discarded buihiing sites or even playing with junk. 
Accordingly, he devised an area providing children with a site 
and building materials and allowing them to build whatever 
they wish. The play area was called an adventure or junk 
playground. 




riu* iilc.i, which proved hiKlilv siurcssliil, spread thrtui^h 
many parts ol* Kiiropc. l.adv Allen ol lliirtwodd helped popu- 
lari/e the idea in the I'nitcd KinKd(»m, where a numher of the 
most sueeesslid adventure playgrounds have been opened. Its 
aeeeptanc e in the United States has been relatively slow, 
though there was one in Minneapolis as lon^ a^o as 1950. 
The idea still seems to he ^aininK momeiitimi, and many 
writers eonsider it "the wave of the future/* 

A typieal adventure playKriumd mi^ht eovcr from one-half 
to two and one-half aeres and provide a wide range of possi- . 
ble aetivities for the ehildren. These might include building 
hiHises, dens, and elimbing structures with waste materials, 
having bonfires, eooking in the open, digging holes, garden- 
ing, or just playing with earth, sand, water, and elay. The 
atm(»sphere in su(h a playgroiuul shoidd he permissive and 
free for ehildren whose lives are often limited and restiieted 
by the lark of space and opportunity in the rest oi their 
urban enviroiuncnt. ' 

Such an area does have definite limitations. As I.ady Allen 
observes,* no matter how well the area is designed, children 
will eventually return to the streets unless there is super\'ision. 
In addition, the structures the children build will not be as 
visually satislying to adults as the work of professional car- 
penters, and ( hildren will get dirty. 

It is probably prudent to make some efforts to conceal a 
junk playground Ironi outside view or neighbors may decide 
it is an eyesore and a blight oti the neighborhood. There is, 
however, little that can be done about the inevitable results 
of a child interacting uith dirt, and dirty chjidren may be 
incompatible with a school einiroinnent. Safety problems, 
however, seem nonexistent. Lady Allen reports that in 10 
years ol adventure playgrounds in the Tnited Kingdinn there 
has not been a single sericuis accident. 

There have bren several efforts to incorporate adventure 
playgrounds into sc hool areas. Keid reports on suc h a project 

*l*nless oilierwisc staled, rt'fcrcnres lu l.atly Allen arc from Ptanning 
for Ptaw 
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in VanoHivci , B.C. rhcrr, ' nnulilird" aclvciiturr plav^uuDds, 
miirc rcsirii livr aiul less ( hall(Mii(iiiK than true advtninrc play- 
KTounds hut still lar dillcrnit li«>m traditiiMial pby areas, 
were hiiilt at seviral si h«M»|s. (.hicsiiuniiaires wore ( ireidatcd 
to deiermini' the reaitions oi various (uiuenied ^r^^'tp^ 
the projei t. Kvery Kroup wws eiithiisiastii , tluui^h sihiMd per- 
sonnel were the least so. Parents were nuuerned ahoiit chil- 
dren Kettinn dirty, but the most eoinmnn sunK^'stion was that 
additions be made to the playgrounds. 

MeCfuire reports on a project undertaken by the Milpitas, 
California, city sebool recreation department. Ihere an ad- 
venture playKHunut was designed as part ol a larger play area. 
The structures the children built were hidden from the view 
(d outsiders. I be results of the project were extremely posi- 
tive. YouuKSters used the new facilities frequently, dcvelop- 
inn new skills and experimenting with the building materials. 
The city is now considering the possibility of two more such 
plavKrounds and is even contemplating usin« this program to 
replace or supplement the traditional aiti r-school playKrottnd 
pn»Kf^tm. 

The evidence su^K^'sts, though it certainly does not pri>ve, 
that adventure playKn>U"tls "I'tv »t'*^*r all have .1 place in a 
schoid recreation program. It is evident hom the enthusiastic 
resptinse to the ailventure playKrouiuls that have been built 
that the concept itself is s<iund. The challenge is to devise 
practical waNN t<» apply this concept to specific scho(d situa- 
tions. 
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PLAYGROUI^DS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



PlavKnuiiul cqiiipiiiciit lor special iHUication has a dual 
importance. The cquipniciit itscti is worth considering* In 
additi^i, the behavioral changes that innovative equipment 
has induced in retarded children are a dramatic example of 
the role equipment design can have in the development of all 
children. 

In a journal arncle. Lady Allen del ines a handicapped child 
as **one with any continuing disability of body, mind, or 
personality which is likely to impede normal development/* 
She further suggests that classifying children as handicapped 
may be a sell-fulfilling prophecy, especially since it can lead 
to the segregation of handicapped children* 

Lady Allen vvtis involved in the building of an adventure 
playground for handicapped children in London* It was de- 
signed to provide a stimulating, challenging atmosphere for 
such children. Ihe key planning concepts were graduated 
challenge, which allows each child some appropriate activities, 
and adequate supervision, which encourages the children to 
make the fullest possible use of the facilities. Observation 
siiggests that the area has enhanced the development of the 
children. 

The Orange County Board of Public Instruction (Orlando, 
Florida) reports on an intnrsting development in specialized 
play areas the Magruder KnviroiuiieiUal Therapy Complex* 
This is a federally funded program based on the idea that "it 
*' ' ' prove the handicapped child's learning ability 
fuller range of preschool perceptual experi- 

depends un perception; if the flow of lensory 
experience is blocked or slowed because of an impaired motor 
system, then mental development cannot proceed at a normal 
rate. In school a disabled child may have difficulty in grasping 
abstractions basic to academic progress. Such difficulty is often 
assumed to be due to low l.Q. or even retardation. Actually, 
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. these learning problems may be the result of aJack of percep* 
lual experience due to physical deficiencies. 

The project designed equipment that would allow the 
physically handicapped child to learn about his body. A set 
of desirable perceptjual Koals for <d1 children was established. 
Equipment that would allcrw for the development of these 
perceptions in the children .by induciing certain motor re- 
sponses was then designed^-The ultimate aim of the projert 
was to. provide the* children '*a breadth of experience a* simi* 
far as possible to that of ormal experience/* While it is not 
yet clear whether the project has achieved i^s stated goal, the 
children have definitely broadened the range of their play .and * 
s#)cial activities. 

^rhcse two play arcuh are important because they may 
represent specific breakthroughs in the field of special educst^ 
tion. In addition, though, they demonstrate the way in which 
" the play environment can influence the child's development. 
Traditional equipment, limiting as it is, may actually inhibit 
the child's developiiient in much the same way that physical 
disabilities might^The existence of ^hese two facilities and 
the increase in sensory awareness of the children using them 
confirm the hypothesis that play is learning and that what a 
child experiences in the play environment is "educaUonal/* 
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CONCLUSION 



Contemporary thinking about playground equipment and 
design is certainly not monolithic. However, most of the dif- 
ferences among writers on the subject are about how to ac- 
complish specific goals, not about the goals themselves. There 
seems to be a broad consensus that play is a learning experi- 
ence. 

This means that the traditional gorilla playground is no 
longer acceptable. A playground is not just a place to which 
the chiTd goes for recreation that interrupts the learfi^ing proc- 
ess taking place in the classroom. In fact, some writers come 
close to arguing the reverse, namely that the most important 
part of the learning process is what takes place in the play 
environment. 

Play is too important to the child's development for hap- 
hazard equipment design or casuarpt&yground planning to be 
tolerated any longer. Play areas shokddJie carefully planned 
to meet the needs of the children v4h^ ^''1 using them« 
Good equipment should stimulate th^ child and help him 
learn about himself and his environment. There should be 
pieces of equipment designed to induce specific types of 
learning, and others which simply offer the child a wide 
range of possible uses. 

Clearly, there are many possibilities for l^veloping new 
equipment and new design criteria. It is certain that children 
will be the beneficiaries of a new way of looking at play- 
grounds, one that consigns the bars and rigid metal forms of 
traditional playgrounds to a more appropriate setting, the 
/.oo. 
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